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THE ART AMATEUR 



formed, and, by implication, that of the originator of the 
great, copper speculation. He compares the latter di- 
rectly with the collections of Mr. de Goncourt and Mr. 
Groult, who confine themselves to a specialty, and who 
buy out what is best in a line of works thoroughly 
studied and appreciated by them. Mr. Secr£tan paid 
$70,000 for Meissonier's " Cuirassiers in Line," a piece 
of folly which might be matched several times over on 
this side the Atlantic ; but he bought a little of every- 
thing, here and there, without distinction of period or of 
school ; his speculative instinct, as blind here as else- 
where, led him, in the matter of painting, to trust to the 
general " boom " for modern French works and not to 
attempt a "corner" of any particular class or quality 
of painting; and M. de Fourcaud predicts that the 
sale will turn out another disaster. In fact, what can a 
man expect who, without taste or special training, in 
three or four years puts two or two and a half millions 
of dollars into works of art ? He may trust in the rise 
in price of the paintings of particular artists just as he 
may to the future of certain stocks, judging not from 
any knowledge of their intrinsic value, but from their 
past career in the market. And he may trust also to 
the widening of the market to secure a like rise of price 
for his other possessions. But there is a limit beyond 
which values cannot be pushed ; and if the demand for 
good painting is increasing, so is the supply. 

* 
ONE of the most deplorable consequences of this 
entrance of the speculator into the art field is that, in 
M. de Fourcaud's words, " Many of the painters most 
in vogue have become but half artists and half finan- 
ciers." Those who pay any attention to the way in 
which their work is made to serve as material for specu- 
lation, as the object of a bull or a bear movement, can 
hardly fail to be tempted into this sort of thing them- 
selves. If they give way to the temptation, they become 

'interested in the quotations, high or low, attached to 
their names, they become stock jobbers, and so much 
the less artists. The hopes excited by speculation have 
not always been deceived. " Many artists enjoying the 
public favor," says M. de Fourcaud, delicately, " have 
realized large fortunes, and in consequence people have 
imagined that any painter may easily become a million- 

" aire. The painter has become a personage to be re- 
garded by calculating mothers, caressed and respected 
by society, less for any talent which he may have than 
for the wealth in which he is imagined to be rolling. 
For his part, he often does his best to give himself the 
airs.of a nabob. He .is to be seen everywhere — in society, 
at first nights; he hunts, keeps his equipage, or at 
the least maintains a luxuriously furnished home. If 
he does not pay his way, that is his affair. I know of 
a certain artist of whom people are never done talking 
that he has the greatest trouble to make ends meet. 
Serious artists smile at this sort of thing, which they find 
ridiculously stupid. But for these others, the life which 
seems so happy and brilliant is cruelly deceitful. They 
sell so much that it is a marvel. They work like factory 
hands ; they follow the fashions ; they aim to flood the 
market with whatever line of goods is in demand. But 
the day when fashion shows itself more versatile than 
their talent, and when they can no longer find a sale, 
their condition will be frightful." More than one of our 
own artists might, with some modifications, have sat for 
the above portrait. But I know of none of our men 
who " hunt " or who can boast of an " equipage " and 
" society," and the American artist seems to get on very 
well, and each without the other. 
* 
For the budding collector the following tale, told by 
M. de Fourcaud, has a moral : " It was in 1882, during 
the sitting of the commission charged to investigate the 
condition of art industries and of the workers in them, 
of which I had the honor to be one. The witnesses, with- 
out exception, one after the other, brought us the same 
complaints about the strange tastes of self-styled re- 
fined people, who are deplorably inclined, so they said, 
to the modern antique. One of them, Mr. Soyer, a 
clever enameller, made known to us an interesting ex- 
perience : * I was shown one day,' said he, ' an enamel 
representing the death of the Duke de Guise, which I was 
asked if I could repair. I replied that it was easy, since 
the enamel was not separated from the ground and was 
not much damaged. Still, one part I would have to do 
over again. " How will you do it?" I was asked. "In 
the same way as when I made the piece." " How ! I 
paid ten thousand francs for this enamel, and you pretend 
to say that it was made in your shop?" "Certainly; it is a 



design of Philippoteaux's which I found in L'lllustration, 
and which I have arranged. If you wish, I will show 
you the enlargement. " " But it is not possible ; it was 
black with dirt when I bought it ; you do not know 
what a time it took to clean it." " Oh, I understand. 
They simply put a ' culotte ' on it. I will show you the 
tracing of the design " — which I did.' " Collectors are not 
always so simple as this one, M. de Fourcaud admits, but 
most of them are easily outbargained ; and in the case 
of modern paintings it is so very easy simply to change 
a signature ! " And the world is now so full of false 
canvases that it is already difficult to tell the true. In 
fifty years there will be no means of establishing the 
falseness of the others." 

* 
One main cause of the multiplication of forgeries 
which helps to make the speculative collector's way so 
hard is the tendency to undervalue the talents of artists 
who are not much talked about. Let a man get a repu- 
tation for any particular style of work, and very soon he 
is credited with everything good in that style. It is 
thus that almost all the woodcuts done in France at a 
certain period are ascribed to Bernard Salomon, and all 
the bindings of a subsequent period to Der6me. M. 
de Fourcaud has a pleasing anecdote in point concern- 
ing a celebrated painting on panel in the cathedral of 
Aix representing Moses and the Burning Bush. The 
connoisseurs have long been unanimous in attributing it 
to Johann Van Eyck. Nevertheless, some rummaging an- 
tiquarian, who was not a connoisseur, but who was look- 
ing through the archives of the cathedral for purposes 
of his own, has discovered that this " Van Eyck " is by a 
painter of Avignon of the fifteenth century, by name 

Nicolas Froment. 

* * 
* 

With so many rocks ahead in the forms of overpro- 
duction, changes of fashion and counterfeiting, the 
speculative collectors and artists must expect that their 
prosperity, such as it is, will be checkered by an occa- 
sional Black Friday. But the methods of the Bourse 
applied to the commerce in works of art will prevent, as 
M. de Fourcaud foresees, any such sudden and wide- 
spread and irretrievable ruin as less moderate prophets 
predict. In these conditions, with syndicates formed to 
control the output of a master, " or, to speak exactly, of 
a producer reputed such," a fall in price may be sure 
to come, but it will not come all at once. The property 
will be bravely and skilfully defended. For the rest, 
there is, we believe, no occasion to fear for the future of 
art, whatever may befall the gentlemen referred to 
above. The greater number of artists of talent will al- 
ways be little affected by either " booms " or crises. 
Unknown as a rule to the speculators, they will plod on 
their way and live pretty much as usual, even should 
— to use an expressive phrase of " the street " — the 
bottom fall out of the market. 

* * 

IT is curious that at the very time an appeal is being 
made in this country to American print dealers to re- 
frain from reproducing European engravings without au- 
thority, the Worcester Royal Porcelain Company is 
getting judgment against a firm of London pottery and 
porcelain dealers for selling French and German " fraud- 
ulent or obvious imitations" of the plaintiff's designs. 
In cases of this sort it seems that there is no way of 
reaching the foreign manufacturers ; so redress is 
sought by prosecuting their English customers. What 
is really surprising in this matter is that the French, 
who, above all Europeans, are supposed to lead in 
decorative art, should filch their ideas from " perfidious 
Albion." The London Pottery Gazette says : 

The pirating of English designs of pottery and glass by foreign 
manufacturers has grown to such an extent that the evil requires 
now to be firmly dealt with, in order to prevent its further spread- 
ing. No sooner has an English maker spent his ingenuity, time 
and skill in originating a design or a process of decoration, than 
it is pounced upon by a German, French or Belgian manufactur- 
er, and pirated with a boldness and courage worthy of a better 
motive. Designers appear to be quite at a discount at many of 
the Continental works, especially when manufacturers can secure 
such a flow of English novelties, free of charge, from which to 
copy. English brains have been too much used in this way. 

* * 

* 

They are beginning in France to find that the system 
of centralizing the training of those who in a few years 
are to be the workers in the various branches of industrial 
art does not promise the best results. It tends, says a 
French critic, to lower the morale of the pupils by sub- 
jecting all to the same routine, suppressing individuality, ■ 
and reducing the designer and the worker to the level 
of machinery. What is wanted is not so many more 



hands trained to reproduce old designs, but so many- 
more brains capable of inventing really new ones. The 
critic in question recommends a return to the old ap- 
prentice system, only under State patronage and super- 
vision. He thinks boys should be engaged in practical 
work under the actual conditions of their trade, but that 
they should also have the advantages of free admission to 
museums and lectures, where they may learn what their 
masters cannot teach them. 

* * 
* 

" The Metropolis of the New World has reared no 
public statue to a woman," and the Cushman Monument 
Association, of which Miss Kate Sanborn is President 
and Mrs. Ingersoll Lockwood is Secretary, proposes to 
remedy this omission as soon as the public will show 
enough interest in the matter, by contributing the nec- 
essary funds, to enable them to do so. It is intended to 
erect a bronze statue, heroic size, of the famous tragic 
actress, " in some public park of New York City." Let 
us hope that some sculptor of reputation will be intrust- 
ed with the commission. Such graven images as dis- 
figure our city in public places are already far too 
many. Montezuma. 

THE PRIZE FUND EXHIBITION. 



The " Fifth Annual Prize Fund Exhibition," now open 
at the American Art Galleries on Madison Square, is, 
with. possibly one exception, the best of the series of ex- 
hibitions of American works of art to which it belongs. 
There is but one work in sculpture worthy of mention, 
but that one is very good — a colossal figure of Resigna- 
tion for the tomb of the late ex-President Arthur. As 
it stands in the middle of the first gallery this impressive 
figure causes, perhaps, an anticipation of merit in the 
other contents of the rooms which is not quite borne out ; 
still, several of the paintings would be remarkable any- 
where, and, although there are a few bad ones, the 
average is fully equal to that of an exhibition at the 
National Academy of Design. The statue, which strikes 
one at once upon entrance is that of a handsome, largely 
moulded female figure clothed in long chiton, which fol- 
lows loosely the lines of the body and reaches to the 
ground. She is standing. One arm is laid on a draped 
sarcophagus, which in the marble will, it is to be presum- 
ed, rest on a substantial base. At present, the statue 
being in plaster, the sarcophagus is represented by a 
wooden construction over which a dark cloth has been 
thrown, and this bit of unintentional realism interferes 
seriously with the fine effect of the classic figure, which, 
by a simple and natural gesture, seems to be gravely 
calling attention to it. The author of this work, of the 
conception of which any of our sculptors might be proud, 
is Mr. E. Keyser. . 

Passing by a few portrait busts, the first picture to 
catch the visitor's eye is Mr. J. C. Arter's " Making Hay 
— A View in Picardy." It contains a single figure of a 
young peasant girl in the well-known straw-stuffed sabots, 
faded blue apron and pink kerchief which once was red. 
She is raking hay, and, with the quiet landscape in which 
she is placed, is a good example of what the best French 
teachers can do for a well-disposed and fairly talented 
pupil. The modest tones of color, the intelligent draw- 
ing, the moderate action, the clever, but not too clever 
brush-work have all been taught Mr. Arter; there is 
nothing of his own here ; but it must be admitted that 
not everybody is capable of learning the lesson quite so 
well. " Afternoon at Beauteaux." by James. M. Barnsley, 
quite as decidedly belongs to the French landscape 
school as Mr. Arter's composition does to the French 
school of figure painting. It is a large painting and 
shows a deeply worn road, with patches of grass between 
and on each side of the cart tracks, leading to a few cot- 
tages which turn their dead walls and gable ends to the 
spectator. It is very well done, but shows no sign of in- 
dependent observation. Ralph Albert Blakelock's queer- 
ly named " America " is not lacking in independence. 
It is, too, a landscape in which, against a glow of sunset 
an old oak stands up in black silhouette from a rough 
copse that occupies the foreground. The drawing of 
trunk branches and foliage is good ; but the edges are 
too distinct, and the little indication given of branches 
projecting toward the spectator is not sufficient to de- 
tach even the principal object from the background. 

A very different picture from any of the above, one 
which has its faults and may be criticised severely from 
a high technical standpoint, but which has some excel- 
lent and unusual qualities which it pleases us better to 
point out, is George De Forest Brush's " The Moose 
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Chase." The smooth, greenish water is broken by the 
struggles of a gigantic moose, vainly trying to escape 
from the three Indians who have just caught up with 
him in their canoe. Two are bent over their paddles, 
while the third is standing in the bow, his spear poised 
in his hand, ready to throw at the beast which lifts his 
ugly head directly in front of him. This scene is framed 
in by a background of gray bluffs and precipices closely 
dotted, but not covered with trees ; a peculiarly American 
landscape, which we do not remember to have seen 
essayed with equally good result before. They rise 
nearly to the top of the picture. A cold light breaks 
over their summits and faint wreaths of mist hang like 
gauze against their flanks and rest upon the surface of 
the water. Those who look for style and nothing more 
in a work of art will not be pleased with this picture. 
There is no decorative composition, no charm of color, 
no legerdemain of brush work ; neither drawing nor 
painting is above reproach. It looks as though the 
artist has barely scored a success, with nothing to spare. 
But in this case a bare success means a great deal. It 
implies great assurance, patience, hard study and a 
determination to do what the artist really wanted to do 
and not something else which might be easier because 
he might find a teacher to show him the way. The 
subject, too, is something to consider. It is a worthy 
one and American. Perhaps in time Mr. Brush will 
add the graces of style to his work. At any rate, we 
congratulate him on his success as it stands. 

A good moonlight effect, with an old Mexican church 
in the background, a semicircular stone seat and a 
fountain in the middle distance and the large leaves of a 
banana or plantain filling up the left foreground is called 
" Santo Domingo Cuantla," by Howard Russel Butler. 
C. B. Coman has a good still life study of " Thistle- 
down" and autumn leaves and a huge brass pot. John 
J. Enneking shows a lake view, with a rocky promon- 
tory on the distant shore and a wood on the near bank, 
with a schooner at anchor. The trees are bare, the sky 
gray and he calls it " April." J. G. Fisher's " Evening" 
is a quiet river landscape, the moon appearing around 
the edge of a wood on the farther side. Charles X. 
Harris in his " Cinderella" shows a neatly painted New 
England kitchen, with a little girl posing as Cinderella 
and not badly adapted to the r61e. " Winter Morning in 
the Catskills," by D. F. Hasbrouck, has much clever 
work in it, but there is no relation between the tones of 
the snow on the ground and the other elements of the 
landscape. "Bringing Home the Wheat in Flanders," 
by Herbert A. Levy, shows a comely girl with a wheel- 
barrow laden with wheat sheafs, and is in all important 
respects like Mr. Arter's picture first noted, except that 
the figure is larger and not quite so well painted. 

H. R. Poore, already favorably known as a painter of 
dogs, appears in a much more ambitious r61e. In his 
" Night of the Nativity" he gives promise, with much 
hard study, to become one day an artist of note. The 
shepherds, young arid old, with their dogs and sheep, 
are huddled together on a rising slope, awaiting, appar- 
ently, the message of good tidings. There is an earnest 
effort to preserve the type of race and condition through 
varying indications of individual character and passing 
mood. Here and there is a little oasis of good painting, 
showing, it is to be hoped, what the artist is coming 
to. There is plentiful evidence of painstaking labor, 
of a sort removed from the merely mechanical. The 
grouping is natural and well understood. Though 
crowded, each figure has space enough to stand or sit 
or lie upon. In short, if we were asked to point out not 
the best, by any means, but the most promising work in 
the exhibition, it would be this. A " Moonlight," by 
Ross Turner, " The Gunsmith," by Edgar M. Ward and 
an old man resting on his wheelbarrow on " The Shady- 
side" of an apple-tree, by William J. Whittemore, de- 
serve notice for conscientious work and felicity of treat- 
ment ; and Henry O. Walker's " Votive Youth," devoted, 
we suppose to Bacchus, since he bestrides a donkey be- 
hind a branch of vine, as a very pretty bit of classicism. 
The boy's fair form is beautifully relieved against a 
dark blue-gray sky, and there is more true sense of color 
in the contrast of his skin with the black and white hide 
of his steed than in the most gorgeous sunset in the 
show. 

THE PASTEL EXHIBITION. 

WHEN, two seasons ago, the Society of Painters in 
Pastel held its first public exhibition, it may have been 
a question whether the public would take kindly to the 



brilliant colors, the facile execution, the somewhat Im- 
pressionistic aims natural to the method and shown in 
most of the exhibits. The public, however, or that part 
of it which is really interested in art and which sets the 
rest in motion, was very agreeably affected, and this little 
coterie acquired at once a standing which is even yet 
denied to certain other associations of artists of more 
numerous membership and longer in existence. Its 
third exhibition, open at this writing, at 278 Fifth 
A venue— formerly the Haseltine galleries — seems a timely 
and sensible bid for greater popularity. Most of the con- 
tributors show carefully finished work ; some of the pic- 
tures are, indeed, too highly finished, too obviously re- 
producing effects better suited to oils. But these are by 
non-members; and it is pleasant to note that of the 
outsiders invited to contribute, the majority show a lively 
appreciation of the advantages of the medium and sev- 
eral of them exhibit pictures which are among the best 
in the collection. The Club now consists of eleven 
members, and the outsiders referred to are also eleven 
in number. Of these twenty-two, Messrs. Twachtman 
and Chase are the most prolific ; the former showing as 
many sketches as there are contributors to the exhibi- 
tion ; the latter contenting himself with nine. Of other 
members of the Club, John La Farge, and Walter L. 
Palmer show but one picture each, J. Alden Weir and 
J. Carroll Beckwith two each. No non-member exhibits 
more than three, so that the collection is a small one, 
and every work is sure to come in for its full share of 
attention. 

Robert Blum, as President of the Club, has a certain 
claim to the place of honor, which he has confirmed and 
made good by sending in a work of really great merit, 
his full length portrait of a lady in black gauze and lace, 
seated, half the size of life. The black tones of the cos- 
tume, excellently well rendered, are relieved by a few 
touches of glowing red in a feather fan held negligently 
in one hand and in the tips of a pair of high-heeled red 
shoes which peep out from under the skirts. A narrow 
purple ribbon falls from the waist nearly to the floor. 
The flesh is capitally done, and there is an air of distinc- 
tion and refinement which we have not before noticed in 
the artist's work. The picture, in fact, marks a great ad- 
vance, not merely in technique, but, what is more im- 
portant, in conception and feeling. Mr. Blum has never 
lacked cleverness. There have been some of his 
admirers, even, who have expressed themselves as ill 
pleased with his efforts to do serious work in which his 
technical accomplishments would have to take second 
place. But this portrait should convince them that they 
were wrong. Mr. Blum's " Ideal Head," in which we 
confess that we can see nothing ideal, and his other 
" Head " are also very good portraits, but slighter than 
that just mentioned. His " Girl in Japanese Gown," is 
a medley of unpleasant greens and yellows seen against 
a snuff-colored Japanese curtain. The old cleverness 
of touch is here, but also the old slightness and coarse- 
ness of intention. 

Mr. Chase's two studies of the nude are shining ex- 
amples of the solidity of forms, weight of light and shade 
and fullness of color attainable by a really accomplished 
artist in pastels. His recumbent nude is especially re- 
markable for its solid modelling and delicate as well as 
pure flesh tints. It may be doubted whether as good a 
result could be obtained in a front view on so small a 
scale. The features would be likely to suffer. But for 
simple treatment of flesh, nothing superior has ever been 
shown by the same artist in oils. His " Arab Girl," 
seen in profile, is principally a study of costume. The 
interest is in the treatment of the white burnouse and 
fez, with its gold tassel against a shadowy background 
of dark brown. The painting of whites is bold, but re- 
served, and may be contrasted with Mr. Beckwith's treat- 
ment of them in his " Impression of a Summer After- 
noon," in which the young lady's muslin dress is streaked 
with a variety of tints which not even an afternoon sun 
can occasion. Of Mr. Chase's landscapes we like best 
the simplest, appropriately named " A Bit of Sunlight." 
It is a view in the Brooklyn navy-yard of a straight, 
flagged path, between two trim grass plots, with the 
trunks of a few trees and a low, gray wall for a back- 
ground—very unpromising material, one would think. 
But as a close study of tones it is most interesting to 
the connoisseur, and the resulting effect of sunshine is 
so natural as to take the unprepared spectator by sur- 
prise. 

Equally remarkable, for the same reason, is Mr. Palm- 
er's " December Morning," a study of a forest view, with 
hemlock trees in the foreground, after a deep fall of 



snow. It is to be doubted whether the purity of color, 
the softness of texture, the exact poise of the branches 
under their load, could be so well obtained with any other 
medium. Mr. Twachtman's landscapes are too similar 
in subject and in sketchiness of treatment for it to be 
advisable, even were it possible, to describe them all. 
His " Late Afternoon," with lengthening shadows of 
trees and rocky ledges on a hill-side clothed in the 
bright green of early' spring, is one of the most success- 
ful. His " Stony Pasture " and his sketch of shipping 
in " Coenties Slip " are also very good. Mr. Weir's 
" Awakening of Spring" is a bolder and more positive 
treatment of a theme often repeated by Mr. Twachtman 
— -a. bit of hilly and rocky ground, the few shrubs and 
trees on which show their bare branches merely touched 
with the green of unopened buds. Other good land- 
scapes are Francis Day's " Hay Field" and George 
Hitchcock's "Tulip Garden." The latter, perhaps a 
study for the artist's famous Salon picture, is far more 
intense in color. The exhibition does not contain many 
still-life subjects. Mr. Chase's collection of brass pots, 
with accompaniments which might belong either to kitch- 
en or studio, is the best. Theodore Robinson's " Rainy 
Day in Venice " must be mentioned as an agreeable bit 
of Impressionism. Only it strikes one that if the view 
of the young lady's face and the pigeons which she is 
feeding were so blurred by the rain, the pillar of the 
Ducal palace near which she is standing and that of the 
Lion of St. Mark in the distance could hardly be so dis- 
tinct as he has shown them. Irving Wiles has three or 
four good little " notes," of which we like best, his " At 
the Piano." His " Black Fan," which might as well be 
called " The Red Bandanna " or " The Green Curtain," 
for the pretty girl shown in it has an extraordinary as- 
sortment of colors on and about her, is less to our fancy. 
Henry O. Walker sends a careful study of a nude little 
boy, arbitrarily entitled " A Young Poet." The only 
lady contributor, Miss Caroline T. Hecker, has a " Study 
Head " of much promise. 



PICTURES AT THE DEALERS. 



IT is not often that a representative example of Ary 
Schaeffer finds its way to New York, and admirers of that 
scholarly but unfashionable painter will be interested 
with his " Battle of Morat," with the Swiss kneeling in 
prayer, shown by Mr. Durand-Ruel, and any one with 
an eye for color will be charmed by a simple little sun- 
set landscape by the late Chintreuil, with a stream of 
water in the foreground reflecting a row of cottages. 

The change of seasons makes little difference in the 
arrivals of new pictures at the dealers. These gentle- 
men have to buy, as opportunities offer, and opportuni- 
ties do not always come in droves, but are scattered 
through all the months of the year. Hence, there is 
always something new to see in the principal picture- 
shops. Just now, at Mr. Blakeslee's, the visitor is shown 
a " Summer Shower," by Bonmaison, in which a wooded 
plain, extending with many small hillocks and pools to 
the low horizon, is swept by columns of rain pouring 
down from the flying scud which almost fills the sky. 
A few brighter clouds and some patches of peculiarly 
tender blue show that the storm will be of short dura- 
tion. A fine Michel, a ruined castle on a rocky height, 
would make, as to size and treatment, a good pendant 
for this. To the left, the view takes in a succession of 
rough and wooded ridges, and threatening clouds in the 
upper part of the picture foretell a tempest. Other re- 
markable pictures shown by Mr. Blakeslee are a Dupr£, 
a small genre piece by Roll, and a female head by 
Couture. 

At Mr. Durand-Ruel's, some new Impressionistic pic- 
tures by Pissarro and Monet are shown, the latter hav- 
ing a fine winter river scene with floating ice. A Troy- 
on, with cattle resting in a rich meadow, though unfin- 
ished is beautifully composed. There is a capital Dau- 
bigney, a sunset on a river bank ; a water-color by 
Madeleine Lemaire, a spray of holly-hocks ; a peasant 
girl by Millet fits, and several interesting drawings in 
water-color and crayon by J. Baptiste Millet, the brother 
of the great painter of the name. An excellent J. L. 
Brown, a water-color of a gentleman on a white horse 
looking down on the sea from a cliff, a small but very 
clever Madrayo, and a fine example of Jacquet's earlier 
and more serious work are also to be seen here. At 
the Schaus gallery are a large and capital animal study 
of cockatoo and cat by Madame Ronner, three or four 
important forest views by Diaz, and a small, but excep- 
tionally beautiful river view by Corot. 



